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tithe, to which the harvest of the sea was liable as much
as the harvest of the land.1
After satisfying the demands of the church and the
manorial lord, the fisherman was still not completely free
to dispose of his catch. Many of the coast towns had
monopolies or exclusive rights of landing and selling fish.
The most notable example of this was at Yarmouth, to
which reference has already been made. Blakeney,
again, was the sole port of discharge for its own district,2
and Dunwich had such distinct rights that in 1230 its
burgesses were able to make the men of Blythburgh
and Walberswick pay 55*. yearly for every fishing boat
of twelve or more oars, the smaller boats not being
interfered with.3 Naturally the fishing ports took toll
from the boats which came in with fish. At Scarborough,
for instance, the town received one fish in every hundred
herring,4 and a similar toll was claimed in the middle
of the fourteenth century by the bailiff at Lynn, who
also demanded two salmon from ships carrying thirty-
two or more salmon and other similar dues, even attempt-
ing to take money from boats laden with saltfish and
stockfish which were passing through the port on their
way to Cambridgeshire, Northants, or elsewhere.5 In
London there was an elaborate system of renders ; 6
1   V. C. H. Sussex, ii. 265 ; Rot. ParL, ii. 87.   Richard I gave the
tithes of all the Yorkshire coast fisheries to Scarborough church,
which belonged to the Abbey of Citeaux.    Cal. Chart. R., in. 222.
2  Statutes, 31 Edw. III.
3  Just a century later the burgesses complained that Sir Edmund
Clavering had thrown up  a great mole (britaske) at Walberswick,
at the; mouth of their harbour, and intercepted the fishing boats.
Rot. ParL', ii. 44;   Curia Regis, 104, m. 8.
4  Rot. Part., ii. 221.
8 Coram Rege, 415, m. 10 rex.                8 Liber Albus, 374-6.